KABLOONA
The sun sank, and of a sudden the earth grew dark. Light,
which was all the life of this land, had gone out of it, and the
land was dead. Now my Eskimos were hardly discernible, and
the night came down and blotted out the world. We had done
perhaps fifteen or eighteen of thirty-five miles, and time had
come to make camp. We pitched our tent on the flank of a
ridge while the chilly air grew colder. On the frozen ground we
spread our caribou skins, stuck a lighted candle on an empty
box, and lit the Primus stove. Utak stripped to the waist; the
child, naked, was already playing on the skins, and his mother
had taken off her outer garments. By signs, Utak let me know
that I must do as he had done, and dry my clothes lest I freeze
in the chilled sweat.
The Primus was going, and soon we would eat. I slipped out.
Seen from fifty yards away the tent was tiny and the glow of the
candle was a faint gleam. Without, the world seemed endless
and our habitation less than a dot upon its face. I drew a long
breath, the extent of my weariness came suddenly over me, and
I went back into the tent.
We brewed tea and drank it with boiled rice and raw fish.
I lay on the ground dazed with fatigue, but they were as fresh
as when we started. Supper was no sooner over than they began
to play with the child, hiding little things round the tent which
he never failed to find and hold up in triumph. This went on
for two hours in the midst of noisy laughter while I looked on
at them and at tie swift and silent flow of their huge shadows
on the tent walls. They were still at their game when I fell
asleep, thinking as I dozed off how strange was this gaiety in
the midst of infinity,
*
It was the afternoon of the next day that we reached our
destination. This time my disappointment was really great. I
had been told that I would be taken to a fish-camp: what I saw,
on the edge of a creek, was three miserable tents and not a soul
in right. Dogs barked to signal our approach, however, and
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